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sort of analogy may be traced between the parts played by
Agamemnon and Sugriva, Patroclus and Lakshmana,
Nestor and Jambavat. Again Ulysses, in one respect,
may be compared to Hanumat; and Hector, as the bravest
warrior on the Trojan side, may in some points be likened
to Indrajit, in others to the indignant Vibhishana, or
again in the Mahabharata to Duryodana, while Achilles
has qualities in common with Arjuna. Other resemblances
might be indicated; but these comparisons cannot be
carried out to any extent without encountering difficulties
at every step, so that any theory of an interchange of
ideas between Hindu and Greek Epic poets becomes
untenable. Rama's character has really nothing in
common with that of Menelaus, and very little with that
of Achilles; although, as the bravest and most powerful of
the warriors he is rather to be compared with the latter
than the former hero. If in his anger he is occasionally
Achillean, his whole nature is cast in a less human mould
than that of the Grecian hero. He is the type of a
perfect husband, son, and brother. Sita also rises in charac-
ter far above Helen and even above Penelope, both in
her sublime devotion and loyalty to her husband, and ha&
indomitable patience and endurance under suffering and
temptation. As for Bharata and Lakshmana, they are
models of fraternal duty; Kausalya of maternal tender-
ness, Dasaratha of paternal love; and it may be affirmed
generally that the whole moral tone of the Ramayana is
certainly above that of the Iliad. Again, in the Iliad
the subject is really the anger of Achilles; and when that
is satisfied the drama closes. The fall of Troy is not
considered necessary to the completion of the plot.
Whereas in the Ramayana the whole action points to the
capture of Lanka and destruction of the ravisher. No